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At  a  Dinner  of  the  Club,  held  at  the  Princes'  Restaurant, 
W.,  on  November  21st,  1907,  The  Earl  of  Cromer,  G.C.B.,  in 
replying  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Empire,  the  Union,  and  Free 
Trade,"  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  said  : — 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  very  kindly  welcome  and  also  for 
your  having  honoured  me  by  associating  my  name  with  the 
toast  of  "  The  Empire,  the  Union,  and  Free  Trade."  I 
am  stimulated  to  make  an  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  toast 
by  the  words  of  encouragement  which  have  been  wafted  to 
me,  curiously  enough,  from  my  old  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  by  our  distinguished  President,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
(Cheers.)  I  propose  to  say  little  of  the  Empire,  nothing  of  the 
Union — although  my  silence  does  not  in  any  way  imply  luke- 
warmness  in  the  cause — andagooddeal  about  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  been  a  Free-trader  all  my  life  ("  Bravo  "),  and  until 
recently  I  always  thought  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  coadjutors  some  60  years  ago  were  so 
generally  accepted  in  this  country  that  there  was  no  very  great 
need  to  be  armed  at  all  points  with  the  very  cogent  arguments 
by  which  they  may  be  defended.  However,  like  I  daresay  many 
another  of  us,  I  had  to  furbish  up  my  armour  when  the  rather 
rusty  Protectionist  weapons, which  we  had  deemed  to  be  obsolete, 
were  again  brought  out  of  the  dust  in  which  they  had  so  long- 
lain.    (Laughter.)    I  had  to  examine  afresh  into  the  merits  of 
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the  case.  The  result  of  that  examination,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  to  leaA^e  me  a  convinced  and  wholly  unrepentant 
Free-trader.  (Cheers.)  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  be  enrolled 
among  those  ■  stalwarts  "  who,  as  I  see  by  the  toast  list,  will  be 
shortly  coupled,  and  very  deservedly  coupled,  with  the  name  of 
my  distinguished  relative,  Sir  Hugh  Shaw-Stewart. 

Gentlemen,  the  question  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  and  its 
twin  brother  Preference  may  be  considered  from  many  points  of 
view.  The  subject  is,  indeed,  so  prolific  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  discussion  in  any  single  speech  of 
ordinary  dimensions.  I  do  not,  therefore,  propose  this  evening  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  the  purely  economic  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  may,  however,  remark  incidentally  that,  but  a  short 
time  ago,  I  was  reading  an  account  given  in  a  German 
newspaper  of  a  report  recently  made  by  the  Austrian 
Consul-General  at  Berlin  on  the  results  which  have 
attended  the  protectionist  policy  of  Germany.  He  observed 
that  a  very  few  persons  had  acquired  great  wealth,  but  that  the 
mass  of  the  population  had  suffered  greatly,  owing  to  the  very 
high  prices  which  ruled  for  all  the  principal  necessaries  of  life. 
(Cheers.)  Free-traders  will  scarcely  be  surprised  at  this  con- 
clusion. However,  I  say  nothing  more  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  Neither  do  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies,  in  respect  to  which,  as 
Lord  George  Hamilton  has  just  stated,  a  very  remarkable  object- 
lesson  seems  recently  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  Australian  tariff.  Neither  shall  I  deal 
with  our  commercial  relations  with  those  foreign  countries  which, 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  take  about  70  per  cent,  of  our 
exports — a  point  which,  in  treating  of  the  Colonial  aspects  of  the 
question,  is  sometimes  too  much  forgotten.  I  wish,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  effect  which  is  likely  to  be 
produced  on  our  political  relations  with  foreign  countries  if  the 
policy  under  which  for  the  last  60  years  we  have  grown  and 
prospered — and  under  which,  I  venture  to  say,  we  are  still 
prospering  (hear,  hear) — is  reversed.  I  choose  this  branch  of  the 
subject  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that  although  it  has  been  from 
time  to  time  mentioned  in  the  controversies  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years — and  more  especially,  I  may  say, 
recently  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  under  its  present  able 
management,  is  doing  yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
(cheers)- — it  has  not,  I  think,  attracted  all  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  My  other  reason  is  that  the  incidents  of  my  political 
life  have  brought  prominently  to  my  notice  the  great  importance 
of  this  view  of  the  case. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  been  at  times  told  that  Free-traders  are 
either  anti-Imperialists  or,  at  best,  animated  by  a  very  lukewarm 
spirit  of  Imperialism.  I  am  not  sure  what,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  hold  this  language,  constitutes  a  sound  Imperialist.  But  if  by 
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that  term  is  meant  one  who,  without  being  possessed  with  a 
strong  desire  to  increase  the  amount  of  red  on  the  map  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  is  proud  of  the  Empire  which  our  forefathers  have  be- 
queathed to  us,  and  is  firmly  resolved  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
hand  down  this  priceless  possession  intact  to  posterity,  if  by  that 
term  also  is  meant  one  who  considers  the  main  justification  of 
Imperialism  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Imperial 
power  is  used  when  it  has  been  obtained,  then  I  say  that  Im- 
perialists of  this  description  abound  in  the  Free  Trade  camp. 
(Cheers.)  For  my  own  part,  at  all  events,  I  may  say  that  I  am  a 
strong  Imperialist  in  this  sense — that  I  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  those  who  are  so  fearful  of  Imperial  greatness  that  they 
are  unwilling  that  we  should  accomplish  our  manifest  destiny,  and 
thus  sink  into  insignificance  by  discarding  the  main  title  which 
makes  us  nationally  great.  (Cheers.)  But  there  are  different  ways 
of  conducting  an  Imperial  policy.  We  have  of  late  occasionally 
heard  that  a  big  Imperialist  drum  is  to  be  beaten  in  a  Protectionist 
sense.  By  all  means  let  the  Imperialist  drum  be  heard,  but  my 
contention  is  that  if  the  instrument  is  properly  attuned  it  will 
give  forth  a  Free  Trade  and  not  a  Protectionist  or  Preferential 
note.  I  maintain  that  the  perhaps  not  altogether  unnatural 
jealousy  inspired  abroad  by  the  wealth  and  vast  extent  of  the 
British  Empire  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  greatly  checked 
and  mitigated  by  the  knowledge  that  our  commercial  policy  has. 
not  been  exclusive  (cheers),  and  that  in  all  British  possessions 
the  trader  of  every  country  can  compete  on  eepial  terms  with  his. 
British  rival.  (Hear,  hear.)  Once  change  these  conditions,  and 
you  quicken  into  life  whatever  more  or  less  dormant  Anglophobia 
exists  throughout  the  world.  You  transfer  all  the  jealousy  now 
entertained  by  casual  Chauvinists  abroad  to  the  counting-house 
of  every  foreign  merchant  and  manufacturer.  You  give  these 
classes  a  direct  personal  interest  in  acquiring  possessions  in 
which  they  are  now  free  to  trade,  but  in  which  henceforth  their 
commerce  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being  stifled.  I  shall, 
perhaps,  be  told  that  this  may  be  so,  but  that  if  we  are  attacked 
we  shall  be  able,  in  common  with  our  vigorous  Colonial 
offshoots,  to  give  a  very  good  account  of  our  assailants.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  I  should  be  the  last  to  urge  that, 
relying  on  Free  Trade,  we  should  do  anything  to  weaken  our 
military  establishments  or,  still  less,  to  impair  our  maritime  pre- 
dominance. But  is  not  this  rather  the  argument  of  a  political 
swashbuckler  ?  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  We  do  not  want  to 
fight  in  order  to  live.  We  want,  if  we  can  profitably  and  honour- 
ably do  so,  to  live  and  to  trade  without  fighting.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Moreover,  I  maintain  that  when  once  the  passions  which  Protec- 
tion or  Preference  will  evoke  have  been  let  loose,  our  present 
naval  establishments,  great  though  they  be,  will  be  insufficient  to- 
maintain  the  security  of  our  vast  possessions.  There  will  have 
to  be  more  Dreadnoughts,  and  perhaps  more  battalions.  The 
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Dreadnoughts  can  certainly  be  produced  ;  the  creation  of  the 
battalions  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  problematical.  (Laughter.) 
But  both  Dreadnoughts  and  battalions  are  extremely  expensive, 
and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
expense  that  at  the  present  moment  all  sorts  of  costly  and,  as  I 
think,  rather  wild  schemes  for  improving  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  are  under  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  section  of  the 
British  public  appear  to  be  rather  unmindful  of  the  wise  saying  of 
that  eminent  economist,  Bastiat,  when  he  said  that  the  State  was 
the  great  fallacy  by  which  every  one  thinks  he  can  live  at  the 
expense  of  somebody  else.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Moreover, 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  this  moment  the  Income-tax, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  Treasury,  is  at  so  high 
a  figure  as  not  to  constitute  any  very  adequate  fiscal  reserve  in 
time  of  great  national  emergency.  I  ask,  gentlemen,  is  it  wise 
or  politic  at  such  a  moment  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will  pro- 
bably, and,  as  I  think,  almost  inevitably,  lead  to  further  expendi- 
ture— expenditure  which,  however  necessary  as  an  insurance 
against  danger,  will  certainly  be  unproductive  ?  (Cheers.)  I 
cannot  think  that  it  is  so.  I  should  like  every  individual  tax- 
payer in  this  country,  whether  he  be  a  capitalist  or  a  carpenter, 
to  ask  himself  whether  he  has  fully  reflected  on  the  fact  that  a 
policy  of  Protection  involves  not  merely  an  increase  of  the  price 
of  all  protected  articles — and  I  think  they  would  be  rather 
numerous — but  also  a  very  great  probability  that  additional  taxes 
will  have  to  be  imposed  to  increase  our  naval,  and  possibly  also 
our  military,  establishments.  Unless  he  is  satisfied  on  these 
points,  he  had  better  stick  to  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.) 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  based  on  my  own  experience  of 
the  wisdom  of  allowing  Free  Trade  to  form  the  basis  of  an  Im- 
perial policy.  When,  some  few  years  ago,  the  military  genius  of 
my  friend,  Lord  Kitchener,  rescued  the  Sudan  from  barbarism, 
the  question  arose  as  to  how,  for  the  future,  the  country  should 
be  governed.  It  was  a  very  difficult  problem  to  be  solved.  The 
country  had  been  conquered  partly  by  British  and  partly  by 
Egyptian  men  and  money.  There  were  strong  objections  to 
simply  incorporating  the  newly-acquired  country  into  Egyptian 
territory.  Had  this  been  done,  all  the  cumbersome  international 
institutions  which  have  so  greatly  hampered  progress  in  Egypt 
would  have  come  into  force  in  a  country  singularly  unsuited  for 
experiments  of  this  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
Government  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  annex  the 
country.  A  compromise  was  therefore  found.  The  Sudan  is  now 
neither  British  nor  Egyptian  ;  it  is  Anglo-Egyptian.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  Both  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  fly  over  the 
residence  of  Sir  Eeginald  Wingate  at  Khartum.  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, had  they  been  so  minded,  might  perhaps  have  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  creation  of  a  hybrid  political  status  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  to  international  jurists.    But  not  a  murmur  was 
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heard.  Why  was  this  ?  It  was  because  a  special  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  Convention  regulating;  the  future  of  the  Sudan  to 
the  effect  that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  the  trade  of  any 
-one  nation.  (Loud  cheers.)  That  clause  silenced  the  objectors. 
They  were  perfectly  satisfied — the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the 
Italians — when  they  knew  that  they  would  be  able  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  British  traders.  And  who  was  responsible  for 
this  Convention,  hall-marked  as  it  was  with  the  Free  Trade 
imprimatur  '?  The  Minister  who  sanctioned  and  warmly 
approved  this  arrangement  was  one  whose  sound  Imperialism 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  called  in  question.  It  was  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury.  (Cheers.)  Let  me  add  that,  so  far  as  can  be  at 
present  gathered,  British  trade  has  in  no  degree  suffered  by  the 
absence  of  any  right  to  preferential  treatment  in  the  Sudan. 
It  has  held  its  own  well. 

But  I  think  I  can  give  another  and  even  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  political  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  Free  Trade 
policy.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  very  anomalous  position 
that  until  three  years  ago  was  occupied  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Egypt.  It  was  one  which  rendered  us  singularly  liable 
to  the  display  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  foreign  Powers.  We 
have  at  times  had  to  encounter  that  hostility,  but  it  merely 
took  the  form  of  embarrassing  our  action  in  local  and  administra- 
tive matters.  There  was  never  any  serious  desire  evinced  by 
the  Powers  of  Europe  collectively  to  get  us  out  of  the  country. 
Eventually,  as  you  are  aware,  our  position  was  regularized  by 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Lansdowne — an  arrangement  which  was  not  merely  of  great 
local  importance,  but  also  removed  a  source  of  constant 
European  disquietude.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  Agreement  could  not 
come  into  force  until  it  had  been  accepted  by  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  Their  acquiescence  was  readily  obtained.  Does  any  one 
believe  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  obtain  general  European 
acceptance  if  British  commercial  policy  had  been  exclusive 
(cheers) — that  it  would  have  been  obtained  if  there  had  been  any 
risk  that  by  recognizing  the  quasi-paramountcy  of  Great  Britain  in 
Egypt,  German,  French,  and  Italian  traders  would  have  been  put 
.at  a  disadvantage  ?  If  so,  I  venture  to  assert  that  inquiries  made 
at  Berlin,  and  perhaps  in  other  capitals  of  Europe,  would  cause 
him  to  modify  his  opinion.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  cheers.)  Gentle- 
men, one  of  the  main  reasons  why,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  piece  of  work  in 
Egypt,  and  why  we  have  eventually  been  able  to  get  the  Powers 
of  Europe  to  acquiesce  in  our  continuance  of  that  work,  has 
been  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  occupation,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade  have  been  rigidly  applied  in  that  country 
— a  statement  which,  if  it  is  challenged,  I  am  prepared  to 
substantiate  and  defend  in  detail.  Once  depart  from  those 
principles,  and  I  am  convinced  that  our  occupation  of  Egypt 
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will  be  regarded  by  Europe  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  it  is  now  viewed.  In  fact,  wherever  you  turn,  this 
question  of  commercial  policy  exercises  a  predominating 
influence  on  almost  every  question  which  can  be  raised  in 
connexion  with  our  external  relations.    (Hear,  hear.) 

I  turn  to  another  and  wholly  different  aspect  of  the  question. 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  the  question  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  can  be  con- 
sidered exclusively  by  itself.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  more  one 
reflects  upon  it,  the  more  apparent  does  it  become  that  a 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  last  60  years  would  have  the 
most  far-reaching  effect  in  respect  not  only  to  our  external 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  but  also  to  our  treatment  of 
internal  affairs.  Take  the  very  important  question  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  which  is  now  under  discussion.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  maintenance  or  abandonment  of 
a  policy  of  Free  Trade.  When  I  speak  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  I 
refer  to  a  non-contributory  scheme.  It  is,  I  think,  generally 
recognized  that  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  a  contributory 
scheme,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  adequate  reason  advanced 
for  the  rejection  of  such  a  scheme.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  aspect  of  this  question,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
adoption  of  a  non-contributory  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  might, 
and  probably  would,  affect  the  national  character,  though  these 
are  very  important  matters  on  which  I  hold  a  somewhat  strong 
opinion.  I  confine  myself  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  case. 
A  great  deal  of  course  depends  on  the  details,  and  notably  on 
the  age  at  which  the  right  to  pension  would  be  acquired  ;  but 
I  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  a  non-contributory 
scheme  would  cost  some  20  millions  a  year,  and  might  well 
cost  as  much  as  30  millions.  Where  is  this  money  to  come  from  ? 
The  answer  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  to  this  crucial  question, 
if  I  understand  it  rightly — little  as  I  agree  with  it — has  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  perfectly  comprehensible.  They  say  "  Raise 
the  money  by  a  large  increase  of  indirect  taxation, ' '  and  they 
would  certainly  not  get  the  money  without  a  very  large 
increase.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  reply  to  this  argument  is  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  money  can  be 
raised  by  indirect  taxation  without  killing  the  trade,  and  if 
the  trade  were  killed  the  increased  revenue  would  of  course  not 
be  realized.  (Laughter  and  loud  cheers.)  In  the  second  place, 
the  relation  of  this  question  to  Socialism  has  to  be  considered. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  no  wish  to  make  too  much  of  what  by  some 
is  considered  the  Socialist  bugbear.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  frontier  line  between 
reasonable  State  aid  and  objectionable  State  Socialism.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  politician  nowadays  thinks  it  would  be 
possible,  even  if  desirable,  to  go  back  to  the  ultra-individualism 
which  prevailed  in   the  middle   of  the  last  century.  (Hear, 
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hear.)  I  am  also  aware  that  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  of  principle  between  giving-  relief 
to  the  poor  out  of  the  rates  and  paying  Old  Age  Pensions  out  of 
the  taxes.  But  even  assuming  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
principle,  there  is  certainly  a  vast  difference  in  degree,  always 
supposing  the  plan  adopted  to  be  on  a  non-contributory  basis. 
Does  any  reasonable  person  think  it  possible  to  add  20  or 
30  millions  a  year  to  the  poor  rates,  or,  even  if  possible,  that 
such  a  step  could  be  taken  without  pauperizing  the  country  ? 
If  he  thinks  so,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
him.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  view,  therefore,  with  something  more 
than  suspicion  a  decided  step  taken  by  the  Conservative  and 
Moderate  elements  in  this  country  in  a  direction  which,  in 
spite  of  whatever  qualifications  may  be  made,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  characterize  by  any  other  name  than  Socialist.  Possibly  the 
policy  advocated  by  the  Tariff  Reformers  might  meet  with  the 
temporary  success  at  the  polls  which  its  adherents  anticipate. 
But  is  such  an  electioneering  success,  tainted  as  it  would  be 
with  opportunism,  and  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  essential  prin- 
ciples, worth  achieving  ?  I  doubt  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Moderates  in  a  strong  and  watchful  minority, 
which  would  enable  them  to  exercise  a  healthy  influence  on 
public  affairs  rather  than  that  they  should  attain  power  by  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  of  this  description.  They  might,  at  all  events, 
wait  for  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  which  is  now 
presided  over  by  our  distinguished  chairman,  Lord  George 
Hamilton.  (Cheers.) 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  policy  of  those  Free- 
traders who  support  a  non-contributory  and  therefore  a  very 
costly  Old  Age  Pension  scheme.  I  confess  that  their  policy  is 
to  me  incomprehensible.  I  think  I  have  been  responsible  more 
or  less  for  some  30  or  more  Indian  and  Egyptian  Budgets.  In 
preparing  these  Budgets,  I  have  had  laid  before  me  an  infinite 
number  of  bold  and  sometimes  very  tempting  schemes  for 
improving  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  Indians  and 
Egyptians.  It  has  always  been  my  practice,  before  recommend- 
ing the  Government  with  which  I  was  associated  to  pledge  itself 
to  the  adoption  of  any  of  these  plans,  to  ask  myself  where  the 
money  necessary  for  their  execution  could  be  found.  Would  it 
be  forthcoming  without  incurring  other  and  possibly  worse  evils 
than  those  which  it  was  proposed  to  remedjr  ?  Unless  these 
questions  could  be  answered  satisfactorily  I  have  always  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  most  seductive  schemes  for  social  and  other 
reforms.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  am  of  course  aware  that 
I  have  not  had  to  consider  the  wishes  of  some  millions  of  free 
and  independent  electors  who  could  make  their  voices  heard. 
(Laughter.)  That  certainly  makes  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  facility  with  which  questions  of  this  sort  may  be  considered, 
but  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  in  the  arithmetic.  (Laughter 
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and  cheers.)  Even  the  House  of  Commons,  all-powerful  as  it  is, 
cannot  alter  the  stubborn  fact  that  two  and  two  added  together 
can  never  make  more  than  four.  Have  Free-traders  who  are  in 
favour  of  a  non-contributory,  and  therefore  very  costly,  scheme 
for  providing  Old  Age  Pensions  ever  asked  themselves  these 
questions  ?  If  so,  no  satisfactory  answers  have,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  us.  Ex  hypothesi  they  are  excluded 
from  the  solution  advocated  by  the  Tariff  Reformers — namely, 
that  of  obtaining  the  money  by  a  large  increase  of  indirect 
taxation.  Is  it  supposed  that  economies  to  anything  like  the 
extent  required  can  be  effected  in  the  State  expenditure  ? 
Certainly  not  without  impairing  our  naval  and  military  strength 
to  a  dangerous  degree.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  a  resort 
to  direct  taxation,  and  all  I  can  say  on  this  point  is  that  any  one 
who  imagines  that  some  20  to  30  additional  millions  can  be  got 
out  of  this  country  by  direct  taxation  must,  to  say  the  least,  be 
of  very  sanguine  temperament.    ■("  Hear  hear,"  and  laughter.) 

There  are,  I  am  aware,  others  who  do  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  question.  They  say  :  "  An  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  is 
absolutely  required  ;  it  is  not  for  us,  but  for  some  one  else— 
notably  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — to  discover  how  the 
money  can  be  provided."  (Laughter.)  I  am  very  familiar,  sorrow- 
fully familiar,  with  this  irresponsible  frame  of  mind.  (Laughter.) 
It  always  reminds  me  rather  of  a  story  I  heard  of  a  conjurer  who 
exhibited  in  London  some  few  years  ago.  He  invited  one  of  the 
audience  to  lend  him  his  hat.  He  then,  to  all  appearances,  cut 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  eventually,  of  course,  gave  it  back  to 
the  owner  uninjured.  He  then  invited  any  one  amongst  the 
audience  to  do  the  same.  A  young  officer  of  the  Army  stepped 
on  to  the  platform  and  said  he  would  like  to  try.  He  borrowed 
a  hat  from  a  confiding  old  gentleman,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces. 
Then  he  stepped  down  from  the  stage  with  the  remark  :  ' '  I  can 
only  do  the  cutting  up  part  (laughter)  ;  I  leave  the  rest  to  the 
professional  conjurer,  who  I  do  not  doubt  will  be  able  to  restore 
the  hat  to  its  original  condition."  (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.) 
The  owner  of  the  hat  was  not  altogether  satisfied,  neither  do  I 
fancy  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  others  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  financial  affairs  in  this  country,  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  view  taken  by  people  who  clamour  for  Old  Age 
Pensions,  but  do  not  give  any  indication  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  is  to  be  obtained  to  pay  them.  I  am  aware  that  the 
extreme  Labour  and  Socialist  party  profess  to  solve  this  question, 
but  their  solution  would  effectually  dry  up  the  sources  of  national 
wealth.    I  need  not  dwell  on  it. 

I  have,  so  far,  only  alluded  to  those  Free-traders  who  are  in 
favour  of  a  non-contributory  scheme.  It  has,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  there  are  others — I  trust  a  numerous  body — who 
do  not  come  within  this  category.  It  may  be,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  it  will  be,  that  the  Government  and  the  mass  of  the  Libeial 
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party  will  not  support  any  such  plan,  but  will  bring  forward  some 
less  drastic  proposal  to  meet  a  social  difficulty  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  which  every  one,  whatever  may  be  his  general 
political  opinions,  recognizes.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  some  such  scheme,  based  mainly  on  individual 
effort,  with,  perhaps,  a  moderate  amount  of  State  aid,  is  capable 
of  being  devised.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  must  await  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  before  we  can  judge. 

I  say,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that,  for  the  time  being,  we  Free- 
traders have  to  oppose  the  Tariff  Reformers  because  we  are  Free- 
traders, and  that  we  are  forced  to  look  askance  at  our  brother 
Free-traders  in  the  opposite  camp  until  we  know  that  they  are 
purged  from  any  suspicion  of  being  the  advocates  of  a  policy  as 
regards  Old  Age  Pensions  which  is  either  impracticable  or  which 
may  ultimately  lead  to  the  same  goal  as  that  which  the  Tariff 
Reformers  seek  to  attain.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  say  that  the 
position  is  pleasant,  but  I  see  no  use  in  blinking  the  facts.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  always  an  unfortunate  position  for  one  who  is  interested 
in  politics  to  find  that  on  a  question  of  first-rate  importance  he  is 
certainly  unable  to  agree  with  one  of  the  two  great  political 
divisions  which  exist  in  this  country,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
by  no  means  sure  that  he  agrees  with  the  other.  I  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  that  is  my  unfortunate  position  as  regards  Old  Age 
Pensions  in  its  relation  to  a  Free  Trade  policy,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing  are  similarly 
situated.    (Hear,  hear.) 

One  further  word  on  another  subject  before  I  sit  down.  I  have 
passed  almost  the  whole  of  my  life  abroad,  and  am  therefore  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Parliamentary  machine 
in  this  country.  But,  to  an  outsider  like  myself,  it  would 
certainly  appear  that  it  was  an  evil  day  for  the  Moderates  of  all 
parties,  and  also  for  that  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the  public 
who  are  not  strong  political  partisans  of  either  side,  when  the 
apple  of  discord  known  by  the  name  of  Tariff  Reform  was  thrown 
into  our  midst.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  conceive,  gentlemen,  that  there 
probably  never  was  a  time  when  imity  of  action  among  moderate 
men  was  more  necessary  than  at  present.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  speak 
under  correction,  but  to  me  it  would  certainly  appear  difficult  to 
expect  that  thorough  imity  of  action  can  be  obtained  until  the 
real  lesson  of  the  last  General  Election  is  laid  to  heart,  and  until 
the  Tariff  Reform  question  is  definitely  laid  on  the  shelf.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  am  afraid  that,  for  the  moment,  this  is  too  much  to 
expect.  Still,  as  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  mentioned,  a  great 
point  is  gained,  when,  as  would  appear  now  to  be  the  case,  Free- 
traders are  to  be  tolerated  within  the  Unionist  ranks.  I  confess 
I  wish  a  further  step  in  advance  could  be  taken.  I  wish  that  we 
could  agree  to  differ,  and  let  the  whole  question  of  Tariff  Reform 
sleep.  Unless  this  be  done,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  extremists  of  one  side  or  the  other  will 
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end  by  gaining  the  upper  hand.  Although  the  outlook  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  wish  is  not,  for  the  present,  promising,  we 
need  not  perhaps  altogether  despair  of  its  being  eventually 
realized.  (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no,"  and  "  Goon"),  but  I  wish  to  repeat  before 
I  sit  down  that  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  if,  unfortunately, 
effect  is  given  to  a  policy  of  Protection  or  Preference,  subsequent 
events  will  show  that  Free  Trade,  and  neither  Protection  nor 
Preference,  is  the  only  wise  political  basis  on  which  a  policy  of 
Imperialism  can  be  conducted,  and,  further,  that  the  reversal  of 
our  Free  Trade  policy  will  exercise  the  most  far-reaching  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  deplorable  effect  on  the  conduct  of  our 
internal  affairs.    (Prolonged  cheers.) 


